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What's News? 


Call for Artifacts - Hanford Mills Museum is trying two new exhibits 
this spring and early summer, and we need your help. The first 
exhibit is “Mother’s Day at the Mill,” which will be open from May 8 
to May 14. The John Hanford Farmhouse will be the setting for 


exhibits of nineteenth and 
early twentieth century 
artifacts related to women 
- kitchen tools, clothing 
and other domestic items. 
The second exhibit is 
“Father’s Day at the Mill” 
which will be open at the 
Hanford House from June 
12 to June 18. For this 
exhibit, we wish to display 
nineteenth and early 
twentieth century items 
related to hunting, fishing 
and sports. Of course, the 
Museum has some items 


Old Timers 


by Margaret Parris Schmitt 


Editor’s Note: You may remember 
Margaret Parris Schmitt from her 
article “John and Lizzie Hanford” 
in the Summer 1999 Millwork. 
She has lived in or near East 
Meredith her whole life and still 
has many memories to share. 

All of a sudden, I realized that 
most of the Old Timers had 
passed away and I had become 
one. Now in my 88" year, I still 


to exhibit, but we would like your help, too. Just like the fall Quilt 
Show, we are looking for artifacts you may wish to lend for these 
exhibits. We are looking for items from the 1930s and earlier that fit 
either of the themes - domestic items 
related to women or hunting, fishing 
and sport items. Do you have your 
great grandmother’s hairbrush set, a 
1920s dress or an early toaster? Or 
what about your grandfather’s 
baseball mit, bamboo fishing pole 
or animal trap? If you do, and you 
would like to lend that item to the 
Museum for a week, please 
contact curator, Caroline de 
Marrais at P.O. Box 99, East 
Meredith, NY 13757, 1-800- 
295-4992 or (607) 278-5744 or 
E-mail her at 
hanford2@hanfordmills.org. 
The deadline for entering 
artifacts in the Mother’s 
Day exhibit is May 1, and 
for the Father’s Day 
exhibit, it is June 5. 
Please help us make 
these two exhibits 


interesting and fun. GE 


have memories I should pre- 
serve. When Parris and Fay had 
the general store on the corner 
in East Meredith, my father told 
of a mill employee coming in the 
store one morning wanting to 
buy a pair of black stockings for 
his wife. She hadn’t been any 
place in a long time, and he 
wanted to take her to the funeral 
of a friend that afternoon. They 
had a large family, and I sup- 
pose she was “housebound.” 7 
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It’s a New Millennium Project! 


In recent years, Hanford Mills 
Museum has reached a plateau 
of accomplishment for which the 
Board, Staff, Members and 
Community should take great 
pride. In twenty-five plus years 
as a museum, we have accom- 
plished a tremendous amount of 
work in preserving, restoring 
and maintaining our collection 
of buildings and artifacts. The 
development of a professional 
staff, a large membership base 
and the implementation of by- 
laws, policies and revenue 
centers have created a spirit of 
growth and progress. 

In recent months, the Board 
and Staff of Hanford Mills Mu- 
seum devel- 
oped and put 
into action a 
new long 
range plan. 
This plan 
created a stir 
of excitement 
at the mu- 
seum. Be- 
cause it came 
so closely 
with the 
changing of 
the calendar, 
it was called 
“The New 
Millennium 
Project.” This 
series of 
projects will 
take place 
over the next 
three to five 
years. It will 
entail much 
planning, 
fund raising 
and board involvement. Mem- 
bers will be pleased to see so 
many suggestions they have 
made over the years coming to 
fruition. 

The New Millennium Project 
began with the restoration of the 


by Jane McCone 


John Hanford Farmhouse. This 
project began January 2, 1999 
and was completed in time fora 
May 22 ribbon cutting. The 
work included the replacement 
of damaged walls, new wiring, 
plumbing, a new well, wallpaper, 
curtains, furniture restoration 
and a new exhibit in the base- 
ment. Although there are 
several small projects yet to be 
completed in the house, it will be 
opened on a daily basis this 
coming year. 

The next big step in the New 
Millennium Project is the rein- 
stallation of steam power in the 
mill. The Hanford’s operated the 
mill on steam power for more 
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In the foreground, Peter Bouley, who will build the Mill's boiler, 

and Mill Foreman, Robert Grassi, measure where the boiler will 

go. Meanwhile. In the background, Director, Jane McCone, and 
Museum Blacksmith, Rick Brindle, look on. 


than forty years. Benson Moun- 
tain Company in Rhode Island is 
presently manufacturing the 
boiler. We continue to search for 
a historically correct engine and 
are working with contractors to 
do concrete, masonry and iron 


work for the project. We hope to 
be operating with steam by late 
2000. 

This summer the University 
of Binghamton will do an ar- 
chaeological dig and analysis of 
the site where a creamery and 
ice house once stood. The 
archaeology work will be done 
during a special event week so 
visitors to the museum will get a 
glimpse at the work in progress. 
This dig is being completed prior 
to building construction on the 
same site. 

By late fall or early 2001, we 
plan to begin building a repro- 
duction of the large ice house 
that stood on the site across the 
creek from the 
Mill. This new 
building will 
look like the 
original one, 
but we will use 
it as a mainte- 
nance and 
storage build- 
ing. Visually, it 
will be an aid in 
interpreting the 
harvest and 
storage of ice 
for commercial 
use in the dairy 
industry. The 
new Ice House 
will be used as 
a work area for 
larger projects 
in the winter. It 
will also be 
used to care for 
and maintain 
the museum's 
many historic 
gas engines. 
Once this building is com pleted, 
it will temporarily house 1 1e 
machinery collection now :tored 
in the basement of the Fee 1 Mill. 

The New Millennium Pruject 
next calls for the renovation of 
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Town of Meredith’s 200" Birthday 


Preparations for the Town of 
Meredith Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion were started years ago, 
probably about 1990, when Pearl 
Johnson was Town Historian. 
The first time several people 
knew about the Town’s Bicen- 
tennial was when 
they received a 
letter from Pearl 
asking for informa- 
tion about the 
Town’s history. If 
anyone has one of 
those letters, 
please donate it to 
our Time Capsule. 
Pearl started 
compiling informa- 
tion for a book 
while filling her 
house with Town 
historical informa- 
tion. As time 
moved on, Pearl 
eventually became 
ill and passed all 
her information to 
the new Town Historian, Bernice 
Telian. 

By the time Bernice Telian 
had begun her new post, the 
entire county was celebrating 
the 1997 Delaware County 
Bicentennial, the Town of 
Meredith included. A committee 
was formed: Gretel Bachler, 
Betty Guntert, Carol Sulas and 
Bernice Telian. They wisely 
chose to have the Town’s prepa- 
rations for the County’s Bicen- 
tennial lay the ground work for 
the Town’s own birthday cel- 
ebration. Eileen Hamilton 
designed a Town logo, which the 
committee approved. This logo 
was printed on hats, T-shirts, a 
Town flag and was the basis of a 
3x6 foot felt banner made by 
Patsy Mills. A drawing ofa 
country scene with a Jersey cow, 
a water wheel and cornices 
made at the Hanford Mills, all 
depicting Meredith life, was 


by John Hamilton 


made by Eileen Hamilton and 
was printed on note paper. All 
items were sold to the general 
public. The proceeds were 
added to the two thousand 
dollars given to the committee, 
by the Town Board, to start the 


whole process. The committee, 
under the direction of Scott 
Gladstone, designed and, with 
volunteers, built a float that was 
in the County’s Bicentennial 
Parade in Delhi. This same float 
may be used as part of the 
events celebrated within the 
Town in this, its bicentennial, 
year. When the 1997 County 
Bicentennial Celebration was 
over, the committee had left a 
legacy of many fond memories 
plus thirty-seven hundred 
dollars in cash in the bank; a 
logo design for hats, T-shirts and 
flags; historical stationery and 
the Town banner. 

In July of 1999, the Meredith 
Town Board appointed John 
Hamilton and Jane McCone as 
co-chairpersons of the Meredith 
Bicentennial Celebration. A 
meeting was held on July 29th, 
1999, at which we made a 
decision to send a letter to 


organizations and businesses in 
the Town encouraging them to 
actively participate in the year- 
long birthday celebration. A list 
of committees was developed to 
work on as many projects as 
possible. The bicentennial quilt 
committee com- 
prising Gretel 
Bachler, Betty 
Guntert, Patsy 
Mills and Carol 
Sulas proposed a 
design for a Town 
quilt. They gave 
assignments to 
area volunteers to 
create squares, 
sell “name” space 
and promote the 
quilt. The quilt, 
depicting historic 
scenes of the Town 
of Meredith, will be 
kept by the Town. 

The Stamp 
Cancellation, post 
card and note 
paper committee designed a 
cancellation stamp based on the 
Town logo. They also studied 
numerous post cards and 
pictures of yesteryear, and 
selected four scenes to be repro- 
duced and sold at events. They 
will be unveiled at the special 
United States Post Office’s 
Meredith Bicentennial Cancella- 
tion on March 14th in the post 
offices in East Meredith and 
Meridale, and our special 
evening event, the same date, at 
7:00 PM at the Meredith Baptist 
Church. 

As part of the special evening 
event on March 14th, 2000, at 7 
- 9 PM at the Meredith Baptist 
Church, there will be an hour 
long program of historical read- 
ings. These will come from 
materials Town Historian, 
Bernice Telian, has obtained 
from many sources. This should 

Con't. on page 8 
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What is the Outdoor Classroom? 


This coming season, Hanford 
Mills Museum is anticipating the 
opening of the Outdoor Class- 
room. This new facility will be 
located behind the mill, across 
the railroad bridge. The Museum 
will use this outdoor space to 
present educational and inter- 
pretive programs to the public. 
The Outdoor Classroom will be 


by Vesna Herbowy 


built into the hillside, using the 
natural structure to create an 
amphitheater. Work has already 
begun on the project. The 
opening of the Outdoor Class- 
room is scheduled for sometime 
during the mid to late 2000 
season. 

This past fall, students from 
SUNY Delhi, in collaboration 
with the O’Connor Center for 
Community Service, volunteered 
their time to clear the under- 
brush and fallen trees from the 
site. This spring the mill staff 
will build hemlock benches to be 
placed on the hillside for audi- 
ence seating. The seating will 
look down to a wooden platform 
which will serve as a stage. 

Most of the trees in this area will 
be left standing to create natural 
shading and dramatic lighting. 
As the Museum makes more use 
of the facility, additional seating 
will be added and the stage will 
be upgraded. 

The Museum has many plans 
for the Outdoor Classroom. This 


In Memoriam 


area is ideal for musical and 
theatrical performances, as well 
as Elderhostel courses, nature 
lectures and workshops, It will 
also be used for the Summer 
Apprentice Workshop Day Camp 
and school group programming. 
The Outdoor Classroom will be 
available for special community 


activities, as well. AD 
€G" 


Hanford Mills Museum would 
like to use this space to remem- 
ber a long time East Meredith 
resident and special museum 
volunteer. The Museum staff 
regrets to report the passing of 
Charles Haynes, who died at the 
age of 97 on September 17, 
1999, 

Charlie was born in East 
Meredith on March 8, 1902. His 
parents, Jesse and Frona 
(Tompkins) Haynes, moved to the 
village around 1897. Jesse 
Haynes worked his whole life as 
a blacksmith. Charlie followed 
in his footsteps, helping his 
father in the family blacksmith 
shop. Around 1919, Jesse sent 
his son to Detroit, Michigan to 
learn how to repair the “new- 


fangled” automobile. With 
Charlie Haynes’ return, the 
family blacksmith shop also 
became the local garage. 

In 1924, Charlie married 
Elsie Beebe. They had met here, 
in East Meredith, when Elsie 
came with a traveling Lyceum 
show. The new couple made 
their home in the village. Char- 
lie continued in the blacksmith- 
ing and automotive repair 
business. He also did some work 
building and remodeling houses. 

Charlie Haynes was active 
early in the history of Hanford 
Mills as amuseum. He was 
active on the Museum’s Board of 
Trustees and volunteered his 
time for projects, such as plant- 
ing trees on the Museum prop- 


erty. Both Charlie and his wife 
have also given the Museum 
hours of oral history audio tapes 
with their memories of life in 
East Meredith. Even when they 
had moved away from the village 
to a nursing home, they were 
always ready to help. Most 
recently, Charlie spoke to a 
Cooperstown Graduate Student 
doing a thesis on life in East 
Meredith from 1920 to 1940. 
Those tapes and transcriptions, 
plus earlier Haynes oral histo- 
ries, are preserved in the Han- 
ford Mills Museum archives. 
Elsie predeceased Charlie on 
February 25, 1997, also at the 
age of 97. 

We will miss Charlie and 
Elsie a great deal. E& 
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Carter, Teamster and Chauffeur - 
Transportation Workers at Hanford Mills 


This last summer, the Han- 
ford Mills Museum staff partici- 
pated in their own little archaeo- 
logical dig. In preparation for 
the restoration of steam power, 
we cleared years of dirt and 
rubble from the mill’s Boiler 
Room. Mill Foreman, Robert 
Grassi, and his staff searched 
every shovel-full of dirt. They 
found evidence of the boiler, 
what fuel it used and where its 
water came from. They founda 
1908 quarter and 
this: a 
chauffeur’s 
license from 
around 1927. 

It is a metal 

disc about the 
size that we 

have shown here. 
It had a pin on the 
back so it could be worn ona 
cap or a jacket. The pin is 
broken off now. Who lost this 
license? Likely, it was someone 
who had driven a truck to or at 
the mill. Who was driving trucks 
at the mill? Even before that - 
Who was driving anything at the 
mill - horses, oxen or motorized 
vehicles? 


Teamsters 

In the earliest years of 
the Mill’s history, 1846 to 
1880, the mill owners had 
two choices for mill work. 
The choice was between 
oxen and horses. Usually, 
they hired both the team 
and the driver. D.J. 
Hanford, who purchased 
the mill in 1860, was the 
first to keep good mill 
records. It is from his first 
daybooks that we learn a 
little bit about the early 
teamsters at the mill. 

By the 1860s and later, 
oxen were second choice 


by Caroline de Marrais 


for power. Early settlers pre- 
ferred oxen because they were 
easy to care for, they did not run 
away quite so often as horses 
and they were powerful. Once 
an area was settled and people 
had more money, however, they 
often switched to horses. A 
horse could plow a field quicker, 
pull a wagon faster and do 
everything with more style. Still, 
at least once, D.J. Hanford 
needed oxen for work at the mill. 
On June 25 in the early 1860s, 
he hired Samuel Owens and 
the “work of [his] oxen.” D.J. 
recorded in his daybook that 
he offered a rate of $5 a day, 
and Samuel Owens only 
worked half a day. Unfortu- 
nately, we do not know what 
Mr. Owens and his oxen did. 
It is interesting that the rate of 
$5 a day is far higher than D.J. 
ever paid for men with a team of 
horses. The highest D.J. Han- 
ford paid for a man with his 
horses was $3 a day - sometimes 
he only paid 50¢ a day. Was the 
work extra hard or were oxen so 
scarce, Samuel Owens could 
demand a premium fee for the 


work of his animals? 

In this same daybook, we find 
many men bringing their horses 
for work at the mill. In the early 
1860s, men like Alva Every and 
Henry P. Smith are listed in the 
book “with team” or doing “work 
with team.” Occasionally, D.J. 
specified what the job was. One 
team was used to bring ina 
fender sill for the mill - that work 
was worth 50¢. Another team 
spent two days grading the mill’s 
dam for $1 total. Most times, 
when D.J. specified the work it 
was drawing in logs, worth $3 a 
day by 1870. Most men, without 
a team, were earning $1 a day at 
the mill. Starting in 1869, there 
are also many entries for men 
and teams delivering grain. The 
nearest rail line was about 10 
miles away, and much of the 
mill’s grain came from that 
railroad. 

Who were these early team- 
sters? Alva Every, Henry P. 
Smith, William H. Brownell, 
Samuel Owens, David Turner, 
William Haslett, Merritt S. 
Roberts, Benjamin Banks, John 
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Carter - con't. from page 5 
Hamilton, John McKee and John 
Quackenbush. Many of these 
men became influential mem- 
bers of the East Meredith com- 
munity. Most were farmers, 
while Henry P. Smith was a 
wagon maker. Alva Every built 
his own home. Merritt S. Rob- 
erts had even owned the mill for 
a few days before he sold it in 
1858. 

By the 1880s, the Hanfords 
discovered that it paid toowna 
few horse teams to do the mill’s 
work. They needed teams to 
draw logs from their timber 
properties, to operate treadmills 
to run drag saws in the woods, 
to pick up grain and other 
products at local railroads and 
to deliver lumber and feed. 

D.J. Hanford’s team are now 
engaged in hauling lumber to 
the Meridale farm. 
Delaware County Dairyman 
May 22, 1891 
For some reason, the Hanfords 
preferred gray horses for their 
teams. 
The Hanford Bros. have the 
three finest grays that travel 


the roads. 
Delaware County Dairyman 


January 18, 1895 
Tracking the mill workers 
who were hired to drive these 
teams is difficult. It is likely that 
all the Hanford Mill workers, at 
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Here are two of the Hanford "grays" standing with Rusty 
Blake by the Mill's White Barn, c. 1920. 


one time or another, used a mill 
team. Tradition tell us that 
three men were known espe- 
cially as mill teamsters at the 
turn of the century - Roland 
Henderson, Will Hetherington 
and Charlie Miller. Roland 
Henderson was well known for 
working with animals. He ran 
his family’s farm, drove a local 
meat market cart and acted as 
coachman for people renting 
from the local livery stable. He 
not only worked with the mill’s 
teams, but he also hired himself 


and his own team to the mill. 
Will Hetherington and Charlie 
Miller were also no strangers to 
horses. Both went on to own 
their own farms. 


Chauffeurs 

By 1900, the railroad con- 
nected the mill to the outside 
world, but the Hanfords still 
needed horses to make local 
deliveries and operate saws in 
the woods. Then something 
happened in 1918 to change the 
Hanford transportation situa- 
tion: 
Dear Merritt; ... You ought to 
see our Ford truck, we think it 
is just about the best thing 
that ever happened - during 
the month of October we used 
it just 55% hours and made a 
profit of $22.00 over cost of 
operation ... it is going to be 
a great thing we are sure ... 
Your ‘unk’ H.D. 


November 13, 1918 

With the advent of the 
truck, employers had to 
find someone who could 
drive these machines and 
they had to be mechani- 
cally inclined. You also 
had to have a license. 
Starting in 1903, the State 
of New York required that 
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anyone operating a motor ve- 
hicle as a mechanic, employee or 
for-hire had to have a 
chauffeur’s license. Starting in 
1910, the chauffeur’s license 
was a metal badge that had to 
be worn when operating a motor 
vehicle on a public highway. 
Chauffeurs’ licenses, in those 
years, had to be renewed annu- 
ally. Did the badge we find 
belong to one of the Hanford’s 
employees? We will probably 
never know. New York’s Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles does not 
keep records from that far back, 
so the number on the badge can 
no longer tell us who owned it. 
The 1925 Hanford time book 
is the last complete Hanford 
employee record in the Museum 
archives. This is the list of men 
who were working in the mill in 
that year: George Oliver, Wesley 
Oliver, Russ Blake, Frank 
Rogers, Joe Pizza, Frank Pizza, 
Art Hamilton, Merritt Barnes, 
Walter C. Jones, and Henry 
Schurer. Did one of these men 
own the license? George Oliver 
worked for the Hanfords for 
about 30 years and rented a 
home from them, as well. Wesley 
Oliver was George’s son. The 
photo included with this 
article shows that Russ 
Blake worked with horses. 
Frank Rogers lived across 
the street from the mill. 
Frank Pizza and his 
brother Joe, eventually 
purchased the mill. Art 
Hamilton was known as 
the mill’s sawyer (and 
Horace Hanford’s brother- 
in-law). Merritt Barnes 
was D.J. Hanford’s grand- 
son and the mill’s book- 
keeper. Walter C. Jones 
was Norm Parris’ son-in- 
law and once ran the meat 
market. Henry Schurer 
was born in Germany. 
None of this information 
tells us who owned the 
license. Who did the badge 
belong to? 
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In the following years, the 
Hanfords and, later, the Pizzas 
purchased other trucks for the 
mill business. Under the Pizzas, 
men like Eric Meyerhoff, Emory 
Haines and Dick Shaw drove the 
mill’s trucks for deliveries and 
pickups. These young men did 
not always treat their job seri- 
ously: 

Emory and I went after a load of 
feed once, up to Schenevus 
[about 20 miles north]. He had 
one truck and I had the other. 
Took us all day. We never got 
back to the mill till pretty near 
seven o’clock that night. We 
stopped in a bar and had a few 
drinks and was visiting there in 
the bar, and pretty soon it got 
almost dark. When we got 
home, Joe [Pizza] was walking 
back and forth, wondering 
where in the Hell we were at .. 
. We took the scenic route. 


Eric Meyerhoff 

Even Ken Kelso, the man who 
saved the mill as a Museum, 
acted as a chauffeur at the mill, 
using his own trucks for deliver- 
ies. Ken once, in a conversation 
with the author, related a “run- 
in” with Horace Hanford, who 
was retired at the time. Ken told 
how he came down to the mill on 
his truck. He was in the back, 
and he had a “kid” driving. They 
pulled up to the mill’s garage 


Hanford Mills Museum's 1947 Ford 14 Vobeteeeke wpa grain di 
donated by Roy Palmer in October of 1999. 
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(which Horace Hanford still 
used). Ken yelled to his driver 
not to get too close, but it was 
too late. Horace Hanford backed 
right out of the garage without 
looking and hit the truck. 
Horace’s comment was “I don’t 
know what’s wrong with people 
these days. They never look 
where they’re going!” 

Today, Hanford Mills Museum 
features both types of transpor- 
tation workers. If you visited the 
Museum during the Winter Ice 
Harvest, you saw teamsters at 
work with teams of Belgian 
horses, pulling bobsleds for ice 
and visitors. We also had Mike 
Milewski with his mule, out on 
the ice marking blocks for 
cutting, and a team of oxen, the 
same young team you might 
have seen if you visited the mill 
last year for our Chautauqua. 
Throughout the summer, the 
Museum also has its 1947 Ford 
truck (donated in memory of 
Thomas Hughes) on exhibit. We 
occasionally drive it. It is great 
for picking up larger donations 
in the local area. Now as then, 
Hanford Mills Museum relies on 
its teamsters and chauffeurs to 
help make a successful business 
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be an extraordinary program 
with enough enjoyable history to 
make you want to know more. 
The Meridale Postmaster, John 
Blackman, will be there with the 
Bicentennial postal cancellation 
stamp to 
cancel your 
mail from this 
special event. 
The Calen- 
dar of Events 
committee, 
headed by 
Jane McCone 
of Hanford 
Mills Museum, 
has printed a 
list of Bicen- 
tennial Events. 
This list will 
change as the 
year 
progresses and 
new, upcoming 
events are added. New events 
are encouraged. We, the entire 
committee, want the Town’s 
people, friends and neighbors to 
experience the fun of our Town’s 
birthday celebrations. 

In December 1999, a commit- 
tee was added, the last commit- 
tee of the century, to promote 
our presence at the First Nite 
Celebration in Oneonta. Willie 
Jurjens and family, Betsy Clark 
and Dee Snoble set up a window 
display in Bresee’s Furniture 
Store. It depicted the “moooovin’ 
into the new millennium” theme 
with the rolling of time in 
Meredith history. It featured 
agricultural items, past, present 
and future, with a wagon wheel 
rolling through it. The Town 
Bicentennial Committee had two 
wagons in the First Nite Parade. 
Each wagon had a 4x8 foot 
Meredith logo sign, painted by 
Bob Pelinsky, and a Meredith 
Dairy Fest sign. The signs 
promoted the Town of Meredith 
and Town events. One wagon 
carried a 10 foot tall puppet of 
Elvis Presley and the other 
carried the winners of a First 
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Nite essay contest. 

The Time Capsule committee 
of Jerry Pellegrino, Caroline de 
Marrais, Dee Snoble, Clara 
Stewart and Bernice Telian has 
been very active in searching for 
and selecting a time capsule. 


Eric and Tom Jenkusky of 
Colchester Holding Company will 
build the actual time capsule. 
The committee also will be 
responsible for selecting what is 
preserved in the capsule and 
deciding when the capsule will 
be opened once it has been 
sealed. Current plans call for it 
to be stored in the Town Hall. 

Various events are scheduled 

for every month of the year. 
Some of those are: 

March 14, 2000 ~ USPS 
Pictorial Cancellation in 
the Meridale and East 
Meredith post offices 
during business hours 
and at the Meredith 
Township Bicentennial 
Commemorative Cer- 
emony, 7 - 9 PM at the 
Meredith Baptist Church 
on Meredith Square. 

April 14 ~ An Evening of 
History with Willie 
Jurjens. 7 PM at The 
Meridale Community 
Church. 

May 20 ~ Fashion Show: 
Styles of Yesteryear. 7 PM 
at The Meridale Commu- 
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nity Church 

June 10 &11 ~ The 
Meredith Dairy Fest. 9 AM 
- 5 PM both days at 
Meredith Square. 

Date to Be An- 
nounced ~ 
Doll Show. 

July (TBA) ~ 
Honest Brook 
Music Festival 
Bicentennial 
Event. Dinner, 
followed by a 
performance. 

August (TBA) ~ 
Town wide Flea 
Market/ Yard 
Sale. 

September 4, 
Labor Day ~ 
Bicentennial 
Picnic at 
Hanford Mills 
Museum. 

Date TBA (Late 
Sept. or early Oct. most 
likely) ~ Catskill Turn- 
pike Bus Tour. 

November 7 ~ Bicentennial 
Election. No Town offices 
to be filled, but remember, 
we do elect the next 
President of the Nation 
that day. 

December (TBA) ~ Holiday 
Celebrations and The 
Closing of the Time Cap- 
sule. 

On February 17, 1998, the 
Town Board officially passed a 
resolution for Bernice Telian, 
Town Historian, to complete the 
book of Town history for which 
Pearl Johnson did some ground 
work. The Meredith Town Board 
is directly sponsoring its publi- 
cation. This book will bea 
fascinating, factual presentation 
of how our town evolved into 
what it is today. Bernice Telian 
will have the book for sale at the 
March 14, 2000, event, the 
Meredith Township Bicentennial 
Commemorative Ceremony. 
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"1,400 Cows Within Easy Distance of This 


Place" 


1,400 cows! Why would 
anyone care there were so 
many? It was because people 
wanted a creamery in town. 

What is a creamery? The 
dictionary defines the word as 
“an establishment where butter 
and cheese are made or where 
milk and cream are sold or 
prepared for market.” In es- 
sence, every farmer in the East 
Meredith area already had a 
creamery. Local farmers raised 
cows, turning their milk into 
cream which they made into 
butter. D.J. Hanford’s aunt, 
Elizabeth Hanford, kept records 
of the butter production on their 


by Caroline de Marrais 


farm. In 1882, she recorded that 
over a year, they had made 1600 
pounds of butter from 10 cows. 

If everyone had a creamery, 
why did they want another? 
Times were changing. In 1899, 
the Ulster and Delaware Rail- 
road was being built through 
East Meredith. Before the 
railroad, farmers made butter in 
their personal creameries and 
packed it so it did not need 
refrigerated transportation. 

They could put a properly 
packed butter tub on a wagon 
and delivery it in the summer 
without spoiling. The railroad in 
East Meredith changed all that. 


East Meredith Creameries 


Why go to the time and trouble 
to make butter at home, when 
you could bring milk to the 
“factory” creamery in town? 
They would process it in what- 
ever way was best and then ship 
it out in refrigerated boxcars. Of 
course, first they needed a large, 
factory-like creamery. 

Larger creameries were not 
unheard of in the area. The 
Hobart area, twenty miles away, 
had a commercial creamery (and 
railroad nearby). D.J.’s uncle, 
Levi Hanford and a friend went 
to see this creamery in July of 
1882 and a few days later, Levi’s 

Con't. on page 10 
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“This photograph shows the East Meredith Co-operative Creamery, c. 1910, danchttusis dawn By sake 
and McKinney. The creamery ice house is located on the left of the photograph. The mill site is in the 
background - the mill is just out of the picture on the left. 
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wife, Elizabeth wrote in her 
diary: 

They Meet to Merits to night to 

establish creamery 

July 8, 1882 

That “modern,” commercial 
creamery must have been 
impressive, but nothing came of 
the local meeting. A railroad 
was not close enough to East 
Meredith to ship commercially 
produced creamery products. In 
1890, D.J. Hanford built what he 
called a creamery for his farm 
(later used by D.J.’s son, John, 
as the kitchen wing of the 
present John Hanford Farm- 
house). D.J.’s creamery was 
fairly large for the small farm he 
ran. D.J.’s 1896 butter ship- 
ment records, found in the 
Museum archives, suggest that 
he may have been processing 


butter from other farms in 
addition to his own. 

Still, all these creameries 
would not help to get all of East 
Meredith’s milk products to 
market if a railroad were not 
close by. This last requirement 
came in 1899, when the Ulster 
and Delaware Railroad began 
laying track through the village - 
the first official train ran in July 
of 1900. 

People did not wait to seea 
train rolling through town before 
they began to think of building a 
commercial creamery. 

There were some rumors here 
last week of a creamery in this 
place. 
Delaware County Dairyman 
January 27, 1899 
By Fall, the creamery was no 


longer a rumor: 
Ground has been broken for the 
bottling works. We have been 


told they are to erect a building 
60 x 100 feet. 
Delaware County Dairyman 


October 13, 1899 
The spot they chose to build on 
was east of the village and 
across the creek from the head 
race of the Hanford millpond. 
Throughout the Fall and into the 
next year, the work on the 
Creamery progressed. Besides 
the actual creamery building, 
they built a house for workers to 
live in, an ice house and two 
dammed ponds. The ponds were 
used in the winter for ice har- 
vesting. In these years before 
electrical refrigeration, creamer- 
ies needed huge amounts of ice 
to chill milk during processing. 
On February 8, 1900, Elizabeth 


Hanford wrote in her diary: 
Rainy day. Ice breaking up. 
Bad time for Condensory man. 
Con't. on page 11 
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Part of his ice in, no roof so its 
melting. 

For some reason (probably 

because it was a warm winter 

and ice was scarce), they started 
to fill the creamery’s ice house 
before the building was finished. 

In the end, the ice house was 

finished and filled, and the 

Empire Creamery went into 

business. It was known as a 

bottling works which put milk in 

glass bottles. They also called it 

a condensory, suggesting that 

they may have made condensed 

milk, as well. 

Even as the Empire Creamery 
was starting construction, some 
farmers were not happy. We 
don’t know what the problem 
was, but in the same article that 
mentions the start of construc- 
tion for the Empire on October 
13, 1899, the Delaware County 
Dairyman Newspaper also 


mentioned: 
The farmers do not seem to be 
very ready to take stock in a 


co-operative creamery. 
Still, Elizabeth Hanford men- 
tions a meeting for a co-opera- 
tive creamery that took place on 
October 26, 1899. Organization 
of a second creamery continued 
to go slowly. Two 
years later, they 
purchased land for 
the second creamery 
on November 14, 1901 
from John Hanford. 
They built the cream- 
ery and an icehouse 
on Kortright Creek, 
across from Hanford 
Mills. 

Undated bylaws 
from the East 
Meredith Co-operative 
Creamery tell us a 
little about this sec- 
ond business. The 
stated purpose of this 
creamery was: 

... to carry on the 
manufacture and 
sale of butter and 
cheese and the sale 


of milk, or any 
other of the legal 


To Meridale 


products of milk, in such a 
manner as will conduce to the 


greatest amount of territory ... 

This suggests that one com- 
plaint about the first Empire 
Creamery was the area it served. 
Perhaps the Empire Creamery 
was not buying milk from outly- 
ing farms. The Co-op’s bylaws 
stated they would accept milk 
from all stockholders and also 
from non-stock-holders at the 
discretion of the Directors. 
Anyone could buy stock and was 
entitled to one vote per share, up 
to five shares. They planned to 
make butter and dry curd, 
though local history adds casein 
(a protein in milk used to make 
glues and plastics) and pot 
cheese to the product list. The 
first directors were Joseph I. 
Roberts, George H. Conner, 
William M. Brownell, John 
Hanford, George G. Hanford, 
Edward D. Johnson and 
Clarence W. Moscript - all 
prominent local farmers. Some 
of the directors lived a couple 
miles from the village, but most 
lived nearby. John Hanford 
lived right next to the creamery. 

Unfortunately, the Co-opera- 
tive Creamery did not do well, 
and by 1907, it had failed. Is it 


East Meredith 


To Davenport Center 
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Co-operative 
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because East Meredith, with its 
1,400 cows, was not large 
enough to support two creamer- 
ies? More likely, this second, 
cooperatively-run creamery 
could not compete with a profes- 
sionally run business. Joseph 
Roberts, who held the mortgage 
on the property, assigned it to 
Bartley Henderson who fore- 
closed on July 22, 1907. He put 
the creamery up for auction and 
Horace and Will Hanford pur- 
chased it for $1000. It appears 
that nothing happened with the 
property for about a year anda 
half, until February 1, 1909. At 
that time, Ayer and McKinney of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
leased the creamery for $180 a 
year. Ayer & McKinney also 
owned Meridale Farms (five 
miles west of East Meredith), a 
large, showplace farm that 
raised Jersey cattle. With this 
lease they had rights to use 
almost the whole creamery 
building and its machinery, and 
they had rights to make renova- 
tions. The lease was for one 
year with an option to extend it 
to five years. Eventually, Ayer 
and McKinney purchased the 


creamery. 
Con't on page 12 


To 
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By the 1920s, both creamer- 
ies, now commercially run, 
operated at full capacity. Farm- 
ers brought their milk every 
morning. They often dropped 
their children off at school and 
stopped for a bit of shopping at 
local stores or the mill. 

The creameries, however, 
were short lived. No doubt, the 
automobile helped. Witha 
truck, a farmer could take his 
milk to a creamery farther away 
that might be paying better 
prices. Businesses were consoli- 
dating into centers such as 
Oneonta and Delhi which were 
on main rail lines. The Depres- 
sion may have also affected the 
dairy business. Then in the 
early 1930s, three things took 
place that sealed the fate of East 
Meredith creameries. 

The event that we know the 
least about and is the hardest to 
date is an “indignation” meeting 
held in East Meredith sometime 
in January of 1931. Apparently, 
like before, the local farmers 
were not happy with the way 
local creameries were treating 
them. We do not know what 
organization was made or what 
steps were taken for correcting 
the problem, but this “indigna- 


tion” meeting likely cut into the 
profits of local creameries. 

The final double blow came in 
1933. In June, tragedy struck 
many farmers when cattle herds 
were tested for tuberculosis. 
This disease, which animals like 
cattle and deer can carry, can 
be fatal to humans. Many herds 
tested positive and had to be 
completely destroyed. Many 
farmers had to start over again. 
This meant less milk for local 
creameries. Then in August, 
disputes over milk prices 
sparked milk strikes. This 
caused some farmers to dump 
milk, rather than deliver it to a 
creamery. Other farmers turned 
their product into butter, to use 
or sell on their own. Both 
creameries closed in 1933. 
Surprisingly enough, their 
subsequent histories were still 
similar. 

The Empire Creamery on the 
east end of East Meredith was 
used as a slaughterhouse before 
it burned to the ground in 1952. 
The property was purchased by 
Charlie Haynes (see Charlie 
Haynes’ “In Memoriam” article). 
He built his house on the old 


foundation. The nearby workers’ 
house is still in existence. The 
Kosier family now owns it. The 


Co-op Creamery was also used 
as a slaughterhouse after its 
closing, then as a storehouse by 
the same Charlie Haynes. By 
the 1970s, the building had 
deteriorated and Charlie tore it 
down. Both Creameries were 
gone within seventy years. 
Today, Hanford Mills Museum 
wishes to resurrect the East 
Meredith Co-operative Cream- 
ery. As part of the Museum’s 
New Millennium Project, we plan 
to rebuild the creamery building 
and its icehouse in their original 
locations. The icehouse will be 
built first. Initially, it will be 
used for some collection storage 
as the Feed Mill basement is 
emptied of machinery to make 
room for a new Education Cen- 
ter. Once these steps of the plan 
are completed, we will rebuild 
the creamery. On the outside, it 
will look like the original cream- 
ery, but we are planning a 
modern interior to house all of 
the Museum’s collections. As 
you read this article, the Mu- 
seum has its collections stored 
in almost every structure on the 
Museum property. This makes 
artifacts difficult to access. 
Some buildings are unheated, 
which means nothing can be 
done with collections until the 
summer sun warms 
uninsulated rooms. The 
Creamery will allow Hanford 
Mills Museum to pull all its 
artifacts into one place. We 
will then be able to open all 
our collections for visitors to 
tour, and more historic 
structures (now closed to 
the public) will be open for 
museum programming, 
Besides collections storage, 
the new Creamery will 
include a library, archives 
and an exhibit room to 
display the history of 
creameries in the area. We 
hope that you will support 
us in the Museum’s effort to 
bring a “creamery” back to 


East Meredith. 4 
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Up Coming Events 


April 15 
Volunteer Clean-Up 
Day 


Come lend a hand and 
help the Museum staff 

prepare the mill and 

grounds for the 

season opening. 
Many hands 

make light work 
and lots of fun. 
10 am to 3 


April 29 

Arbor Day ., 
x \\ 

Celebration * 


\ 


Our opening day this year. See videos 
about the forest, enjoy our nature trails, 
see the Mill in operation and receive a 
free tree seedling. 


A week long exhibit of 
sporting artifacts. 
Fathers receive a 
gift on Sunday, 
June 18. 


Father's 
Day at 


the Mill 
June 12-18 


April 22 


Children, ages 2 to 12, 
are invited to search the 
Mill site for colorful eggs 
filled with surprises. 
Hunts are organized 
according to age and 
will be offered a num- 
ber of times through- 
out the event. No 
admission fee. 11 
am to 1:30 pm - 
Please bring 
your own 


A week long 
exhibit of domes- 
tic artifacts. 
Mothers receive 
a gift on Sunday, 
May 14. 


Children's Egg Hunt 


Spring Edible & 
A se Medicinal 


Learn what the woods & fields offered 
our ancestors when they were sick or 
hungry. Walks at 12 and 2 pm. 


Plant 
Walks 


e@eeeeeeoeoeceeoeeoeseeoeeceeeeeoeeoeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeee ees 


| Up Coming Workshops: 


May 20 ~ Hand Tool Workshop 


June 24 ~ Family Heirlooms Workshop 


| April 3-7 ~ Grantsmanship Training Program 


June 11 ~ Advanced Blacksmithing Workshop 
June 24 ~ Beginner's Blacksmithing Workshop 


Call the Museum to register: 1-800-295-4992 
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Projects from the Mill Foreman 


Almost immediately after the 
museum closed for the season, 
we began to prepare the mill’s 
water wheel for new sleepers. 
The sleepers are large wooden 
timbers (preferably made of rot 
resistant wood) that the water 
wheel bearings rest on. They, in 
turn, rest and are 
fastened to the concrete 
piers that support the 
entire mass of the 
wheel. The old sleepers 
were in need of replace- 
ment. 

Many of you who 
visited us last season 
may recall two 8x16x96- 
inch white oak timbers 
seasoning in the saw- 
mill. One of the very 
first orders of business, 
after we opened the mill 
in April, was to saw 
these timbers out. I 
wanted to give them a 
chance to begin to season, but 
what is more important, | 
wanted to let them stabilize and 
monitor them several months for 
checking (cracking into squares 
along the grain) before installa- 
tion. We worked closely with the 
firm of Rondout Woodworking 
Inc. (the same firm that restored 
the water wheel in 1984) as they 
hoisted the water wheel, re- 
moved the old rotted sleepers 
and installed the new ones. 

We next turned our atten- 
tions to the future steam resto- 
ration project. Our ongoing 
search for appropriate engines 
to operate the mill continues. 
Several problems in the mill 
building had to be addressed 
before we could even consider 
setting up an engine. Located in 
the first floor engine room, the 
Hanford’s dynamo (original 
equipment) and the control 
panel had to be repositioned. 
Museum staff reinstalled them 
back in the 1980’s. Both were in 
direct conflict with the future 


by Robert Grassi 


operation of the large 1895 
horizontal steam engine. We 
know, through first hand histori- 
cal accounts, that the Hanfords 
operated the dynamo in this 
room. We can only assume that 
the control panel was also 
installed nearby. From available 


This Fitz water wheel comes from a 1928 catalog. 
The arrow above points to the sleeper. 


physical evidence, we deter- 
mined that the dynamo’s most 
logical original position was on 
the northeast side of the room. 
We decided to place the dynamo 
where there is evidence of an 
original belt drive, and it will 
rest on an original old concrete 
mount (perhaps designed to 
support an earlier engine). We 
will install the control panel 
nearby, next to the vertical 
Fairbanks gasoline engine. 
Future plans to return several 
more areas of the mill to DC 
lighting are slated for this up- 
coming spring. 

Another area to be addressed 
was the basement engine room. 
Originally located in this room 
were D.J. Hanford’s original 
steam engine of 1881 anda 
smaller secondary, vertical 
engine, possibly purchased in 
1892. This room needed rear- 
ranging to accommodate future 
engines. The early electric 
motors in storage there since the 
early 1970’s had to be moved. 


We moved both motors, along 
with the motor stored in the 
gristmill basement, to the pulley 
room, where they can be viewed 
and appreciated. Secondly, a 
section of the main line shaft, 
located in this room (again, 
reinstalled in the 1980’s by 
museum staff), had to 
be replaced. This 2 7/ 
16 inch diameter shaft 
was hopelessly bent 
and therefore would 
not run true. With the 
exception of special 
events, this line re- 
mained disconnected 
most of the time. Since 
the large steam engine 
will drive the mill 
through this line, it 
needed replacement. 
We also rearranged 
several other areas of 
the mill this winter. 
The wall between the 
tub cover shop and the bandsaw 
room had to be changed. We 
changed the barricades to allow 
a future steam vent pipe to be 
plumbed from the basement 
engine room to the first floor 
engine room. We returned a 
work bench to the outside wall of 
the bandsaw room, based on 
information gathered from first 
person interviews and the mill’s 
physical evidence. We also 
returned the basement privy 
area back to its pre-museum 
glory, by removing old shelving 
and supports blocking the 
original entrance from the 
gristmill. The interior basement 
steps were returned to their 
original position and the en- 
trances from the sawmill and 
gristmill reopened. The old 
entrance from the box shop area 
(opened up by the museum in 
the 1970s) was walled up and 
returned to its original look. 
Look for all these changes and 
more when we open in the 
spring. G& 


) 
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Briar Street Gift Shop 


Are you looking for that special gift? Do you think you might find it at the Hanford Mills Museum Gift 
Shop, but can't wait until we open the Museum in May? Don't dispare! We can help you. Just call the 
Museum and set up a time to visit our Gift Shop. Or, if you know exactly what you want, we can doa 
mail order for you. 

Recent arrivals to the Gift Shop include t-shirts and mugs: 


Jee A NEB sen 
ie = 
Tool Variety Logger, Lumberman, Tool Collector Antique Kitchen Shop Assistant 
(M, L, XL, XXL) Sawyer (L, XL) Tools (6-8, 10-12, 14-16) 
(XL XXL) (M, L, XL) 
elken 
THERE'S 
N 9: HOt 
MUGS: 
AN 
OLD TOOL. 
There's No Tool Blacksmithing Agricultural Antique Kitchen 
Like an Old Tool Tools Tools Tools 


T-shirts are $14.50 for M, L & XL, $15.50 for XXL and $13.50 for children's sizes. Mugs are $7.50. 
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Hanford Mills Museum's 
Briar Street Gift Shop Order Form 


_Please send the following: 


[Tite | Qty. | Price 


In preparation for the Mill's steam 
power, the Gift Shop has a new 
selection of early engine books: 


507 Mechanical Movements by Henry 
T. Brown. A 1893 title reprinted by 
Lindsay Publications, 128 pp. $7.95 


Beam Engines by T.E. Crowley. Shire 
Publications, 32 pp, 40 ills. $3.65 


Boilers: Types & Designs. A 1907 


book reprinted by Lindsay Pub., 134 pp. 
$9.95 


Farming with Steam by Harold Bonnett, 
Shire Publications, 88 pp, 99 ills. 
$7.95 


Please mail this order form to: Totals 


ea =——s Modern Steam Engine by Joshua Rose, 
East Meredith, NY 13757 Members take 10% off M.E. A 1887 book reprinted by Lindsay 


Publications, 322 pp, 422 ills. 
$26.95 


New Catechism of the Steam Engine 
by N. Hawkins, M.E, A 1904 title re- 


S&H ($3.50 first item, 
Name $1.00 each additional item) ||+ 
—— ee 
Address printed by Lindsay Publications, 437 pp. 


6% Tax (NY residents only) $ 19.95 


Ci $ i ; : 
i oe = Total Enclosed hina see | > Steam Engine Design. A 1896 book 
Phone #_( ) + reprinted by Lindsay Pub., 192 pp. 


eeeeeeseeeee eee eee eseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeseene $9.95 
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Project - con't. from page 2 

the Feed Mill basement into an 
Education Center. The Museum 
needs this for school groups, 
Elderhostel programs, food 
service, workshops and staff 
training. The Education Center 
will also house a science and 
technology exhibit relating to 
many museum programs. 
Completion of the Education 
Center is planned for 2002. 

The final, big step of the New 
Millennium Project is the recon- 
struction of the large creamery 
building that once sat on this 
site. This building will be used 
for collection storage, thus 
making it possible to empty 
many other buildings on site for 
interpretation and programming 
purposes. The Creamery will 
house a library, archives, 
kitchen facility, auditorium and 
multiple collections areas. 

Although this is a brief 
description of the New Millen- 
nium Project, it gives you, our 
members, an idea of the plans 
for the next three to five years. 


Along with the costs of restora- Millennium Project. As the Staff accomplishment. é ’ 
nd 


Board of Trustees 


President: Gordon Roberts 
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Museum Staff 

Executive Director: Jane McCone 

Curator: Caroline de Marrais 
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Gift Shop Manager: Sara Sikes 

Marketing Coordinator: Mark Simonson 
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Grace Kent 


MILLWORK is published by Hanford 


Mills Museum and distributed free to 
members. It is edited by curator, 

Caroline de Marrais, and printed with 
funds from the O'Connor Foundation. 
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Hanford Millis Museum hopes to find an Oneida steam engine like 
the one pictured here. 


tion and construction, there will 
be increased costs in operations. 
The Board will be increasing 
activities to enhance the 
Museum’s Endowment Fund to 
help meet the costs of the future. 
This past year saw a large 
increase in membership, and we 
hope to continue in that direc- 
tion. Volunteers are a strong 
aspect of museum operations 
and are crucial to the New 


and Board move into the many 
aspects of the project, we hope 

you will encourage and support 
us. 

It is an exciting time at 
Hanford Mills Museum. and we 
are glad you are a part of the big 
picture. Come visit often and 
watch the projects develop. 
Please do not hold us to an exact 
timeline, but celebrate with us 
as we reach the plateaus of 
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